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The Local Angle: 


REGIONAL INFORMATION OFFICES 


The U.S. Department of Labor operates through 10 regional offices located in major 
cities across the country. If you are looking for a local angle on a news or feature 
story provided through this service - or have a direct news inquiry - the regional infor- 
mation officers in those offices will be glad to help. Their names, addresses and tele- 
phone numbers are listed below, as are the states in the respective regions: 


Atlanta, Ga....... William I. Allgood Boston, Mass.......Paul F, Neal 
Room 317 Rm. E-308 
‘Alabama 1371 Peachtree St. NE Massachusetts JFK Federal Bldg. 
Florida Atlanta, Ga. 30309 Connecticut Boston, Mass. 02203 
Georgia 404-526-5495 Rhode Island 617-223-6767 
Mississippi Maine 
North Carolina New Hampshire 
South Carolina Vermont 
Tennessee 
Kentucky Denver, Colo.......Ernest E. Sanchez 
Rm. 16408 
Dallas, Tex....... Leo W. Allman a Colorado Federal Building 
Federal Building §& Montana 1961 Stout Street 
Arkansas U.S. Courthouse North Dakota Denver, Colo. 80202 
Louisiana Rm. 7C42 South Dakota 303-837-4234 
New Mexico 1100 Commerce Street Utah 
Oklahoma Dallas, Tex. 75202 Wyoming 
Texas 214-749-2308 
San Francisco, Ca..Tor Torland 
Seattle, Wash..... Ernest Hood Rm. 10007 
Arcade Plaza Arizona Federal Bldg. 
Alaska Rm. 2034 California 450 Golden Gate 
Idaho 1321 Second Avenue Hawaii San Francisco, Ca. 94102 
Washington Seattle, Wash. 98101 Nevada 415-556-3423 
Oregon 206-442-7620" 
New York, N.Y......Edward I. Weintraub 
Kansas City, Mo...Neal A. Johnson Rm. 3510 
Federal Office Bldg. New Jersey 1515 Broadway 
lowa Rm. 1904 New York New York, N.Y. 10036 
Kansas 911 Walnut Street Puerto Rico 212-971-5477 
Missouri Kansas City, Mo. 64106 Virgin Islands 
Nebraska 816-374-5481 
Chicago, I1l...... -Paul S. Williams 
Philadelphia, Pa..Joe B. Kirkbride 12th Floor 
805 Penn Square Bldg. Illinois 300 S. Wacker Dr. 
Delaware - 1317 Filbert Street Indiana Chicago, Ill. 60606 
District of Philadelphia, Pa. 19107 Michigan 312-353-6976 
Columbia 215-597-4959 Minnesota 
Maryland Ohio 
Pennsylvania Wisconsin 
Virginia 


West Virginia 
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30,000 DISADVANTAGED TO BE TRAINED UNDER 
$26 MILLION CONTRACT WITH ‘OIC' 


WASHINGTON -- About 30,000 long-term jobless and underemployed 
persons in some 100 cities -- most of them black -- will receive jobs, 
training and other manpower services under a U.S. Department of Labor 
contract. 

The Opportunities Industrialization Centers (OIC) of America, Inc., 
was awarded $26 million to continue operating the broad self-help program 
at the same or higher levels than last fiscal year. 

Secretary of Labor James D. Hodgson, in announcing the contract 
award to the predominantly black American group, pointed out that since 
the Labor Department began assisting the OIC in 1966, $122.7 million has 
been allocated to the organization, more than $92 million of it since 
January 1969. 

Hodgson said that in keeping with the Administration's national 
priorities, emphasis will be placed in serving Vietnam-era veterans and 
youth 17 to 21 years of age. 

OICs of America, Inc., of Philadelphia, (formerly known as the OIC 
National Institute, Inc.) will develop subcontracts with about 100 local 
centers designed to: 

-- provide skill training and supportive services for jobless and 

underemployed; and 

-- upgrade skills and meet job needs of displaced workers, or 

workers who need training due to technological and other changes 
in the job market. 

OICs of American will provide subcontractors with management 
assistance and monitoring to assure operations meet program design and 


objectives. 


Founded in Philadlephia by the Rev. Leon H. Sullivan in 1964, the 
one-center operation has expanded to more than 100 centers. 

Hodgson said the Labor Department "is proud to support the philos- 
ophy of tuis self-help program -- to prepare workers for, and remove 
barriers to good jobs." 

The contract will-run for 12 months with Fiscal 1973 funds. 


# # # 
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6,300 MINORITY APPRENTICES PLACED THROUGH 
‘OUTREACH’ PROGRAM 


WASHINGTON -- More than 6,300 minority youths have become apprentices in 
building and construction trades through the heniniticecia Outreach Program the past 
fiscal year. 

Secretary of Labor James D. Hodgson said the figure was almost double the 
number in 1970, when 3,445 were placed. 

| Since the program began in 1968, more than 17,000 minority youths have been 
placed in apprenticeships, 13,500 of them during the past three fiscal years. 

Hodgson said the three-year increase of over 13,500 "is still another example 


of the thrust of President Nixon's efforts on behalf of minority youth, especially by 


way of apprenticeship in skilled occupations." 

| He said, "The achievements of the program, when tied together with other 
training efforts to get more minority youths into the construction trades, indicate 
that our direction is right and that our goals are being met." 

Hodgson commended the sponsoring organizations that operate the 1U2 Apprentice- 
ship Outreach Programs. "Without their generous and conscientious cooperation," he 
said, "I don't think we would have come as far as we have." 

The sponsors, their number of current programs and total placements are as 
follows: 

-- National Urban League, 33 programs, 5,654 apprentices; 

-- Recruiting and Training Programs (training arm of the Workers' Defense 


League), 21 programs, 4,010 apprentices; 
-- Building and construction trades councils of the AFL-CIO, 31 programs, 
5,104 apprentices; and 
-- Seventeen other sponsors, one program each, 2,234 apprentices. 
The 17,012 apprentices placed in the program learn one of 18 building and 
construction trades such as carpenter, structural iron worker, and operating engineer, 


and a few miscellaneous trades, such as tool and die maker. Over 95 percent of the 







apprentices have been placed in the building and construction trades. 


(MORE ) 
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Apprenticship Outreach uses a personalized tutoring technique to assist 
minority youths (black, Mexican American, Puerto Rican, Indian, Oriental) in preparing 
for specific apprenticeship examinations. 

The courses run from four to 10 weeks, determined by the type of test tO be 
given and each trainee's individual needs. 

All Outreach apprentices are placed in programs registered with the U.S. 
Department of Labor or with State apprenticeship agencies. 

j The number of Outreach programs has doubled in the past three years, increasing 


from 53 in 1969 to 79 in 1970, 90 in 1971, and 102 in 1972. 





# # 
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8 BLACK EMPLOYEES SELECTED FOR LABOR 
DEPARTMENT'S 1972-73 INTERN PROGRAM 


WASHINGTON -- Eight black employees have been selected as interns in a U.S. 
Department of Labor program designed to develop executive ability in its personnel. 

They are among 25 USDL employees who have begun their orientation period in 
the 1972-73 Intern Program. The interns were chosen following a rigorous screening of 
270 applicants. 

Black employees selected for the prestigious program are: 

--Reginald Elliott, 27, of Baltimore, Md. 

--Jeremiah Jenkins, 37, of Washington, D. C. 

--James D. McConnell, 24, of Kansas City, Kan. 

--Agnes Newman, 25, of Washington, D. C. 

--Leonard A. Pettiford, 32, of McKeesport, Pa, 

--Jean Roberts, 35, of New York City. 

--Patricia Silvey, 24, Coatopa, Ala. 

--Drucilla Simms, 27, of Washington, D. C. 

During their one-year internship, program participants will perform a variety 


of 4-to-12-week rotational assignments throughout the Labor Department. 


In addition, the interns will be expected to develop skills in such 
management areas as personnel administration, management analysis, computer science 
and budgeting. 

The program has 3 broad goals: interns learn about the Department's functions 
while working on specific assignments; they learn to manage themselves by meeting 


goals within a self-set time frame, and they will find permanent assignments by the end 


of the intern year. 






The Intern Program is part of USDL's over-all effort to develop executive 
abilities in its emplovees. *# # 
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SAM SIMS: PAROLEE WELDING A BETTER LIFE 

BELMONT, N.C. -- Samuel Y. Sims was arrested more than 30 times before he 
reached his 16th birthday, a criminal record Cclimaxed by a 15-year prison sentence for 
armed robbery. 

Today the 25-year-old native of Chattanooga, Tenn., is excited about three 
things in his life: 

-- He is out of the penitentiary, although still on parole. 

-- He has a "good" job as a field welder after training in the U.S. Department 
of Labor's Chattanooga Concentrated Employment Program (CEP). 

-- He has the opportunity to work with youngsters. of Belmont in their sports 
activities, concentrating on the art of boxing. 

"Because of the Chattanooga CEP I can now walk with my head in the air," 
the 205-pounder explains, and emphasizes the meaning of his statement by explaining his 
background. 

'Sims' first problem with the "law" occurred when he was only six years of 
age. He and a young companion entered a barn loft to catch pigeons. A clock was 
later found inissing and he was a natural suspect. Later, the actual thief discovered 
the two youngsters were confined at the Hamilton County Juvenile Detention Home, Ke 
confessed to the theft and the youths were set free. 

"Actually, that first experience was a joke," he explains, "but because of 
the incident, it prompted the other boys in the neighborhood to look up to me." 
"From the on, I did things just to gain attention." 

The result: two years of confinement at the Pikeville, Tenn., reformatory 
for burglary and, at age 16, a 15-year sentence in the Tennessee State Penitentiary 


for armed robbery. 
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During his prison confinement, the 6-foot-l-inch, muscular Tennessean 
learned to read and cook. He enjoyed his "free" time in a weight-lifting program. At 
the age of 23, he was the heavy-weight champion behind the "wall." 

Paroled in April of last year, Sims was disappointed in the immediate job he 


acquired. It had no potential and didn't require a skill. So he went to the 


eg 


Chattanooga CEP which first gave him two weeks of intensive motivational training, 
stressing proper attitudes, and the realities of working life. Later, he gained 
certification as a plate and pipe welder from the Oak Ridge Associated Universities, 
completing the six-month course in less than four months. 

Since October 1971, he has been employed with the Daniels Construction 
Company here in Belmont and is currently earning $5.15 an hour there. 

"My attituce toward life now is so much different than it was several years 
ago,'"' Sims explains. "I strongly believe that every citizen should do his best in 
whatever endeavor he attempts." 

Just recently Sims worked 82 hours in one week and went home to his bachelor 
apartment in nearby Dallas, N. C., with a pay check for more than $500. 

Even though Sims lives in North Carolina he considers Chattanooga his home 
and visits there as often as possible. During these visits he makes it a point to 
address enrollees of the CEP. 

He tells them: "You may hide behind the corner while in training, but when 
you get on the job your hiding is over. You must produce or your're out. Anyone can 
get a job, but the important thing is to hold that job. I can truthfully say that 
CEP taught me these important lessons and it will do great things for you if you will 
cooperate. Work at learning a trade. When you get a job, work hard. Go to work every 
day and be on time." 


That is what Samuel] Sims does everyday. 
# # # 
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THERE IS A LAW 
DISCRIMINATING AGAINST OLDER WORKERS IS TLLEGAL 
(FOURTH OF A SERIES) 


WASHINGTON -- A 42-year-old woman returned to her home in Mayaguez, Puerto 
Rico, after working many years as a telephone operator in New York. For four months, 
she tried to get a comparable job in Mayaguez but was refused because of her age. She 
complained to the Wage and Hour Division of the U.S. Department of Labor, and the day 
after a Wage-Hour compliance officer called on the company, she had her job. 

In Toledo, Ohio, a black auto maintenance worker received an unpleasant surprise 
on his 64th birthday. His employer cut his pay from $3 to $2 per hour. Once again, a 
complaint was lodged, and the compliance officer called. The $3 pay scale was restored 
and $340 in back wages paid. 

Wage-Hour compliance officers have been able to take effective action in these 
and many other cases under provisions of the Age Discrimination in Employment Act of 
1967. The law was passed in recognition of workers who find it progressively harder to 
find new jobs after age 40. Moreover, many employed workers 40 and older are passed 
over for promotion, denied pay raises or other compensation, or fired because of their 
age. The act was adopted to help workers in these situations between the ages of 40 
and 65. 

The act covers: 

-- Employers of 25 or more persons: It prohibits them from discriminating on the 
basis of age against workers between 40 and 65. This prohibition extends to most 
phases of employment, including hiring, promotion, discharge, compensation and other 
terms and conditions of employment. 

-- Employment Agencies serving covered employers: They may not classify or 
refuse to refer middle-aged or older persons for employment on the basis of age. 

-- Labor Organizations with 25 or more members: It prohibits them from exclud- 
ing or expelling from membership or otherwise discriminating against any person in 
the 40 to 65 age group because of age. 

-- Help Wanted Ads: They violate the act if they indicate any preference, 
limitation, specification or discrimination based on age. These include ads using 
such words and phrases as "between 21 and 35,"" "Young Man," "Recent College 


(MORE ) 
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Graduate," "Boy" and "Girl" or others that imply older applicants will not be 
considered. 

The Wage and Hour Division enforces the law. During fiscal 1972, some 
$1,650,039 was found owing to employees and job applicants who were discriminated 
against because of age. If a voluntary agreement cannot be reached in a case, either 
the person being discriminated against or the Department of Labor can bring legal 
suit. More than 60 such cases were filed by the Department during fiscal '72. 

The federal measure covers most of the 37 million men and women in the labor 
force who are between 40 and 65. Ten million more are expected to move into this age 
group in the next two decades. 

More information about the law can be obtained from the local Wage and Hour 
Division offices listed under the U.S. Department of Labor in the telephone directory. 
All complaints get appropriate action, and are kept confidential. 


### 
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THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX -- 
OCTOBER 1972 


WASHINGTON -- The Consumer Price Index rose 0.3 percent in October, 
the U.S. Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics has reported, 

Over a third of the rise was due to higher prices for apparel. 
Increases for used cars, health insurance, and property taxes also 
contributed to the rise. The effects of these increases were moderated 
somewhat by lower prices for beef, some fresh fruits and vegetables, and 
gasoline. The October index at 126.6 (1967=100) was 3.4 percent above 
a year ago. 

After seasonal adjustment, the October increase was also 0.3 percent. 
In the 6-month period ending in October, the CPI rose at a seasonally 
adjusted annual rate of 3.7 percent. Prices. in the last 3 months of the 
period rose at a seasonally adjusted annual rate of 4.1 percent compared 
with 3.3 percent in the first 3 months. In October, the food index 


rose 0.2 percent after seasonal adjustment, down from 0.6 percent in 


September and 0.5 percent in August. After seasonal adjustment, the 


nonfood commodities index declined 0.1 percent following increases of 
0.4 percent in September and 0.3 percent in August. The services index 
rose 0.4 percent in October, more than the 0.2 percent increase in each 
of the two-preceding months. The faster rate of increase was due to 
the regular annual adjustment to the health insurance component of the 


index. 


(MORE) 
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Comparative seasonally adjusted annual rates of change in the CPI 
before and during the Economic Stabilization Program that began in August 


1971 are as follows: 


1971 prior 3 months 11 months 14 months 

to Phase I Phase I Phase II Phases I §& II 
(Dec. 1970- (Aug. 1971- (Nov. 1971- (Aug. 1971- 
Aug. 1971) Nov. 1971) Oct. 1972) Oct. 1972 


All items 3. 1.9 ‘ 3.2 
Food . ee . 4.0 


Commodities 
less food 


Services 


The index of food purchased in grocery stores was unchanged; it 
usually declines slightly in October. Prices for fresh fruits, poultry, 
and beef decreased, but not as much as they usually do at this time of 
the year. Fresh vegetable prices also declined on average instead of 
rising seasonally. These declines were offset by sharp advances in pork 
prices and increases in prices for some other foods such as coffee, 
dairy products, eggs, and sugar. The index for food away from home -- 
restaurant meals and snacks -- rose 0.2 percent, the smallest increase 
in 8 months. 

The index for nonfood commodities rose 0.4 percent before seasonal 
adjustment, slightly less than usual for October. Almost three-fourths 
of the rise was due to a sharper than usual increase in apparel prices. 
Used car prices advanced sharply for the second month in a row. The 
increase in the new car index, which reflects the introduction of 1973 


models into the CPI, was substantially less than usual for October and 


the smallest September to October change since 1957. Prices also rose 


for most household durables, home maintenance and repair items, and books. 


(MORE) 
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The services index rose 0.4 percent in October. About 30 percent 
of the rise was due to the regular annual adjustment to the health 
insurance component of the index. The adjustment resulted in an 
acceleration in the rate of increase for medical care services to 0.7 
percent in October from 0.2 percent in September. Doctors' and dentists’ 
fees and hospital charges continued to increase at a slower rate than 
earlier this year. Property taxes, charges for residential gas, most 
apparel services, and men's haircuts increased more than in September, 
but charges for auto insurance continued to decline and movie admission 
prices were lower. 

Approximately 120,000 individual prices were collected directly by 
Bureau of Labor Statistics in October for use in the index. Approximately 
80 percent of these quotations represent monthly comparisons. Seventy 
four percent of these monthly comparisons remained unchanged, 11 percent 
decreased, and 15 percent increased between September and October. The 
proportion of nonfood commodity prices increasing was less than in 
September and about the same as in August. The October index also includes 
23,000 price comparisons to October from periods prior to September of 
which 18,500 cover the quarterly span from July to October. About 15 
percent of these increased, compared with about 16 percent in last 
month's index. In addition, about 4,500 rental units were surveyed in 


October and about 21 percent of these reported rent increases from April. 
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REAL EARNINGS IN OCTOBER 1972 

WASHINGTON -- Average weekly earnings of American workers -- in 
dollars of constant purchasing power -- fell three-tenths of one percent 
(0.3) between September and October, but were 3.9 percent higher than 
a year ago, the U.S. Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics 
reports. 

This is the largest over-the-year increase in real earnings for any 
October since the series became available on a monthly basis in 1964. 
After allowance for usual seasonal movements, earnings increased 0.5 
percent from September to October. 

The Bureau's report is based on average gross weekly earnings for 
all full-time and part-time production or nonsupervisory jobs in the 
private nonfarm sector of the Nation's economy. Earnings in dollars 
of constant purchasing power (real earnings) are determined by adjusting 
the gross figures for changes in the Consumer Price Index. 

Average gross weekly earnings, in current dollars, were unchanged 
in October from September at $139.13. After adjustment for changes in 
consumer prices, real gross weekly earnings were 0.3 percent below the 
September level. Workers in all major industry groups except mining, 
manufacturing, and wholesale and retail trade posted gains. Compared 
with a year ago, gross weekly earnings in current dollars were up 
$9.63 or 7.4 percent; during the same period, the Consumer Price Index 
rose 3.4 percent. As a result, gross earnings in constant dollars 
advanced by 3.9 percent. 

Spendable earnings (average weekly pay after deduction of social 
security and Federal income taxes) for a worker who was earning the 


average weekly pay and was taxed at rates applicable to a married 


worker with three dependents were unchanged in October at $123.43. 





Compared with October 1971, these workers' spendable earnings were up 
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by 8.1 percent. After adjustment of spendable earnings for changes in 
consumer prices, real spendable earnings for these wage earners were 

0.3 percent below the September level, but 4.5 percent above a year ago. 
This was the largest year-to-year increase in real spendable earnings 

for any October since the series became available on a monthly basis 

in 1964. The greater over-the-year percentage increase in real spendable 
earnings compared with real gross earnings stems from reductions in 
Federal income taxes for 1972. 

Seasonally adjusted average gross weekly earnings in current dollars 
increased by $1.12, or 0.8 percent, between September and October to 
$138.76. After allowance for changes in consumer prices, real gross 
weekly earnings in October were 0.5 percent higher than September. 
Spendable earnings in current dollars, seasonally adjusted, for a 
worker with three dependents were up 0.7 percent over the month, while 
spendable earnings in dollars of constant purchasing power rose 0.4 
percent. 

Hourly earnings in current dollars, seasonally adjusted, were up 3 
cents, or 0.8 percent, over the month to $3.72; hourly earnings in 
constant dollars rose 0.7 percent. 

The Bureau's Hourly Earnings Index in current dollars, seasonally 
adjusted, was 140.2 (1967=100) in October, 0.8 percent higher than in 
September and 6.4 percent above a year ago. -In dollars of constant 
purchasing power, the October index of 110.8 was 0.4 percent higher than 


that of September and 2.9 percent higher than a year ago. 











Dear Consumer 


Tis the Season 
To Be Careful 


By Virginia Knauer 
Special Assistant to the President 
and Director 
White House Office of Consumer Affairs 


‘Tis the season to be jolly. It’s also the season to 


buy with care. 


When looking for toys, Christmas trees and holi- 


day decorations this year, 
more important than shape 


The following are “Safe 
Christmas” suggestions from 
the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration’s Bureau of Product 
Safety. I have separated the 
information into. two cate- 
gories—safe toys and Christ- 
mas decorations. 

TOYS—In the new con 
sumer booklet Safe Toy Tips, 
the bureau spells out these 
general rules for buying safe 
toys: 

1. Choose a toy for the 
child’s age and development. 
Remember that younger chil 
dren can get hold of toys in- 
tended for their older sisters 
and brothers. 

2. Check for labels. On 
stuffed toys and dolls, look 
for “non flammable” and 
“flame retardant” as well as 
“washable” and “hygienic 
materials.” Also look for such 
warning labels as “Not In- 
tended for Children Under 5 
Years of Age.” 

3. Check for such poten 
tial hazards as sharp points, 
jagged edges, loose mall 
parts, easily exposed straight 
pins, sharp wires and nails. 
Concerning toddlers, make 
sure the toy is too large to 
be swallowed. 

In addition, you can get 
Banned Toys, the complete 
list of 830 kinds of toys the 
bureau has taken off the mar 
ket since 1970. To order Safe 
Toy Tips or the banned toy 
list, both free, write Con- 
sumer Product Information, 
Washington, D.C. 20407. 


DECORATIONS — The 
Bureau of Product Safety has 


remember that safety is 


, color, size or price. 


also published a free con 
sumer booklet called Merry 
Christmas With Safety, which 
is also available through Con 
sumer Product Information. 
Covering safety tips on trees, 
fake snow, lights, candles, 
and trimmings, the booklet 
includes these main points: 
1.Trees—Natural Christ 
mas trees can be a great fire 
hazard if they are allowed to 
become too dry. Keep the tree 
stand full of water and place 
it away from firepleces, radi 
ators and other heat sources. 

2. Lights—Do not use 
liehts with broken or cracked 
sockets, frayed or bare wire 
or loose connections Also 
never use electric lights on : 
metallic tree. Faulty light 
can charge the tree with elk 
tricity; then someone toucl 
ing the tree can be severe!) 
shocked or even electrocuted 

3. “Bubbling” liehts—Be 
cause of their bubbling move- 
ment and bright these 
lights can tempt children to 
break the candle 
glass, which can cut, and at 
tempt to drink the liquid, 
which contains a hazardou 
chemical. 

4, Trimmings—Use only 
materials that are fire-resist- 
ant and are not made of lead 
are covered with lead- 
based paint. Avoid items that 
are sharp, breakable or that 
resemble candy (children may 
try to eat them.) 

5. Paper—Look for pape 
decorations labeled “flame 
proof.” Never place wrapping 
papers near open flames or 
electric connections, 


colors, 


haped 


or 
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FILLERS FROM THE LABOR DEPARTMENT 


The Human Resources Development Program (HRD), administered by the Manpower Admin- 
istration of the U.S. Department of Labor, reaches out through State employment 
services to find and give the disadvantaged person help in getting and keeping a 
job. Once reached, the worker receives counseling, referral to training, and job 
placement designed to meet his personal needs. 

## # 
Nearly 200 Youth Opportunity Centers (YOC's) have been established in the poverty 
areas of the major cities in all 50 States and are easily accessible to more than half 
of the Nation's youth. Administered by the State employment service system, the 
centers serve youth only and give young people one separate, identifiable palce to 
go for guidance and assistance in all matters related to training or employment. 

## # 
Apprenticeship Information Centers (AIC's), funded by the Manpower Administration 
of the U.S. Department of Labor, are located in 36 major cities in areas with high 
concentrations of minority groups in the work force. It is the job of center staffs 
to know about skilled jobs, where they are and how to get into an apprenticeship 
opening. They then interview, test and refer disadvantaged applicants for placement 
into apprenticeship openings. 


### 


Four more major labor areas were moved off the "substantial unemployment" list in 


October, reducing the list to 47, the lowest in 20 months. The Manpower Administra- 
tion of the U.S. Department of Labor reports that 18 major areas have come off the 
list since the high of 65 reached in October, 1971. Of the 150 major areas, 103 now 


have either moderate or low unemployment (1.5 to 5.9 percent). 


#t# 





